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GOVERNORS MESSAGE 


Gentlemen cf the d egicatise Assembly of he Territory of 
Color ade ~ 


E 


Tt becomes my duty to lay betore you the condi- 
tion of "T iiitorial attans, ayl suggest needed legis- 
lation 


FINANCES 


The reports of the Auditor and Treasurer, which 
are herewith transmitted, will show you the finan- 
cial condition of our Territory. 


Balance in treasury January tst, 1872.... $ 50,897 42 
Receipts from all sources during the year 1872 63,280 55 

^ $114,177 97 
Total disbursements for the year 1872.... 62,505 o8 


Balance in treasury January Ist, 1873 . 51,672 89 


T $114,177 97 
Auditor s balance, January Ist, 1873 126 851,286 93 


Warrants outstinding s 2s 385 96 
$51,672 89 
Balance in treasury January Ist, 1873. $ 51,286793 
Receipts from all sources during the year 1873 9,004 32 
$60,291 25 
Total disbursements for the year 1873...... $43,189 95 
Balance in treasury January tst, 1874...... 18,172 29 
Auditor's balance, January 1st, 1874...... $17,182 79 
Warrants outstanding ..... ee ss s. 989 50 
$18,172 29 
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Notwithstanding there was no levy of tax for the 
year 1872, and that the tax for 1878 is largely yet 
uncollected, the reports show an absence of all in- 
debtedness; a decrease of expenditures for the year 
1873, as compared with the expenditures of 1872, of 
$19,315 13 ; and a balance in the treasury of $18,- 
112 29. 

These general facts indicate a faithful and econ- 
omical administration of Territorial finances which, 
I think, an examination of the reports in detail will 
confirm, and in which I am certain both you and 
those you represent can not fail to find great satis- 
faction. 

It is impossible for the Executive to lay before the 
Legislature the condition of public affairs in a sat- 
isfactory mauner without a thorough examination 
of reports of Territorial officials. As the law now 
stands, the incoming of these reports, and the as- 
sembling of the Legislature coincide, leaving time 
only for a hasty and partial examination. I would, 
therefore, recommend that the end of the fiscal year 
be fixed at an earlier date, so as to avoid.this diffi- 
culty. j 

The too generally accepted proposition that Terri- 
torialand County officers, having given the required 
bonds for the safe keeping of the publie funds, may 
rightfully loan, or otherwise use them, for personal 
profit, is radically wrong.” The salary of these offi- 
cers should be sufficiently liberal to compensate then: 
fully for the faithful performance of. the duties of 
their respective offices, and any loan, or other person- 
al use, of the publie funds; should.be made a penal 
offense. The law respecting the annual examina- 
tion and settlement of thé accounts of tlie Auditor 
and Treasurer should be £0.amended as to distinetly 
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require the Examining Board to report the. amount 
of cash actually on hand in the treasury and its cor- 
respondence or otherwise with the balance shown by 
the account stated. 


IMMIGRATION, 


I submit also the report of the Board of Immigra- 
tion, containing an account of the work done and 
money expended i in this behalf. The report shows a 
faithful and judicious expenditure of the money ap- 
propriated at the last session of the Legislature, and 
the results have been such as to recommend that a 
like sum be placed at their disposal for the coming 
year. 

There is every reason to believe that the publica- 
tions respecting the resources of our Territory, pre- 
pared and distributed by the Board, throughout our 
own and foreign countries, have added largely to our 
rapidly increasing population, a and amply repaid the 
money expended. - 


PENITENTIARY. 


By a law of Congress, approved January 24th, 
1878, it was provided that the care and eustody of 
the penitentiary erected by the general government, 
at Cañon City, should be transferred to the Territory. 
As there was no fund at the command of the Ex- 
ecutive with which to meet the current expenses of 
the institution, my predecessor declined to receive it, 
and it consequently still remains unde? federal con- 
trol until such time as the Legislature shall make 
provision for its reception and management. In the 
meantime it became necessary to renew the contract - 


„for * feeding, maintaining, guarding and clothing” 
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Territorial prisoners under the provisions of the act 
of February the 11th, 1870, which was accordingly 
done. ` 


An appropriation should be made to meet this ex- 
igency, and a law passed providing for a full aud 
complete system of prison discipline and government. 
The present building is by no means adequate to the 
demand. Our county jails are crowded with con- 
victs who should be in the penitentiary, already oc- 
eupied. to its full capacity. -< This is not ascribable to 
apy disproportionate number of criminals in our 
community, but to the fact that the accommoda- 
tions of both the penitentiary and county jails are 
put limited. An effort should be made to secure an 
appropriation from Congress for the enlargement of 
this building. EDEN 


The matter of prison management and discipline 
will present a work of no small difficulty and import- 
ance. I need not remind you that the earlier history 
of similar institutions in other States, as a rule, is 
one of great expense annually recurring and increas- 
ing. It will be your duty to protect our Territory 
from a similar experience. The còst of keeping Ter- 
ritorial prisoners in the penitentiary for the years 
1872 and 1878 was $28,981. While the State should 
not make merchandise of crime, or look to its pris- 
ons as sources of revenue, [ submit that the labor of 
the convict should be made to defray the expenses of 
his prosecution, custody,and keeping. Upon this 
basis many of the older States have succeeded in 
making their penitentiariés self-sustaining; the labor 
of the prisoners in some instances, not only meeting 
all expenses, but yielding an annual surplus. With 
the successful systems adopted by other States as. 
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guides,failure to place our penitentiary on a sound 
financial footing will be difficult either to explain or 
excuse 


"While the Jaw of imprisonment has for its pri- 
mary object the protection of society, by the restraint 
of the prisoner from further violations of law, and 
his punishment, that others may bedeterred from like 
erimes, the advances of civilization and the teach- 
ings of humanity are fast introducing into the prison 
systems of enlightened nations, a discipline looking 
to the reform of the prisoner, and his ultimate resto- 
ration to society a penitent and better man. The 
possibility of rescuing prisons from their character 
as “colleges for crime” and making them schodls of 
reform, has for the last half century interested the 
statesmanship as well as the philanthropy of 
all civilized nations, not so much as a matter of sym- 
pathy with the criminal, but as a problem affecting 
the highest interests of society. At first received 
by the public with discouraging incredulity, the 
proposition has steadily gained in public estimation, 
as practical efforts in that direction from year to 

‘year have yielded results, which, if not all that were 
desired or hoped for, are of sufficient importance to 
encourage the effort and invite the care of the State. 
Whatever features you may be able to introduce into 
your prison discipline, looking to the reformation of 
criminals, will be in harmony with the advanced 
spirit of the age, and run parallel with the best in- 
terests of society and the State. - 


MILITIA. 


An examination of the very able and full report 


of the Adjutant General of Militia, will show you ` 
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that this department of Territorial affairs is by no 
means in a creditable, or satisfactory condition. 
This is traceable to many causes very fully and 
clearly set forth in the report. With only fifty 
serviceable guns at its command, and a few boxes of 
cartridges, only one out of five of which will explode, 
the military establishment of Colorado can hardly 
he regarded as on 2 war footing. The experience 
of the last year shows that it is of the first impor- 
tance that there should be a number of well organ- 
ized militia companies in different parts of the Ter- 
ritory, upon which the Executive ean call ata mo- 
ment’s notice to meet the contingencies of Indian in- 
cursions, riots, and other disturbances of the peace. 
The difficulty which lies in the way of such organi- 
zatioris want of arms and munitions. 

In this behalf I recommend: First, that. more 
efficient provision be made for the levy and colec- 
tion of the military poll tax, heretofore greatly neg- 
lected ; and, second, that Congress be memorialized 
to remit our overdraft for arms and munitions un- 
der the Act of 1808, now amounting to about $18,- 
000. 

By reference to the report of the Secretary of 
War for 1873, you will find that such a memorial 
would bein harmony with the views of that de- 
partment, and ought_to secure the favorable action 
of Congress. 


I also recommend that provision be made for a 
full and accurate record, and history of Colorado 
regiments, and their services. 


~ Justice to over twenty-four hundred brave men, 
as well as a proper State pride in the record they 
made on the battle-field, alike demand it. 


t9 
Our-military records are incomplete to a degree 
that works frequent hardship and injustice. Sol- 
diers are unable to secure a certificate of service, by ' 
reason of an absence of all data upon which to issue 
it, and many are thüs unable to avail themselves of . 
the liberal provisions of the Acts of Congress con- 
cerning pensions, bounties, and soldiers’ homesteads. 


"INDIAN AFFAIRS. 


During the last summer, a treaty was negotiated 
by Mr. Brunot, of the Indian Commission, with the 
several bands of the Ute nation, for a portion of their 
reservation. 'The boundaries are as follows, viz: 
“ Bécinning at a point on the eastern boundary of 
said reservation, fifteen miles due north of the south- 
ern boundary of the Territory of Colorado, and run- 
ning thence west on a line parallel to the said south- 
ern boundary, to 4 point on said line, twenty miles 
due east of the western boundary of Colorado Terri- 
tory, thence north by a line parallel with the west- 
ern boundary, to a point ten miles north of the 
point where said line intersects the 38th parallel of 
north latitude; thence east to the eastern boundary 
of the Ute reservatión, and thence south along said 
boundary to the place of beginning. Provided, that^ 
if any part of the Uncompagre Park shall be found. 
to extend south of the north line of said described. 
eountry, the same is not intended to be included. 
therein, and is hereby reserved and retained as a 
portion of the Ute Reservation." 

The lands thus treated for, embrace about 3,000,- 
000 acres, and include the San Juan mining region. 
The treaty, if ratified by the Senate, opens to 
ihe enterprise and uio of our citizens, an ex- 
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tensive mining country that gives evidence of a 
marvelous, and inexhaustible supply of the precious 
metals. It also allays the disquiet of the Indians, 
which had been, to some extent, excited by the oc- 
cupancy of the country by the whites in advance of 
the treaty, and averts the threatened disturbance of 
the peace, which has always so creditably character- 
ized our relations with the Ute nation. 

The late ordérs issued by the Indian Bureau, in- 
dicate a renewed determination upon the part of the 
general government to confine the Indians to the 
limits of their reservations. A policy, which, if 
persistently adhered to and strictly enforced, will 
strengthen the guarantees of peace, and relieve our 
people from much harrassment and annoyance. 

The Indian incursions, which so long and so 
cruelly disturbed the peace, and oppressed the pros- 
perity of our Territory, have comparatively ceased. 
During the last autumn, a’ band of about two hun- 
dred Cheyennes and Kiowas made an incursion into 
the southeastern portion of the Territory, and com- 
mitted many depredations upon the stock and farms 
in that region. Over one hundred head of cattle 
were killed, herds were scattered, and the sense of 
security destroyed among our frontier settlers. Al- 
though professedly peaceable, I am satisfied but for 
the prompt and close pursuit of a volunteer com- 
pany of our citizens, under the command of Mr. 
John Hittson, reinforeed by troops under command 
of Col. Oaks, of the Sixth U. S. Cavalry, more ex- 
tended and serious depredations would have been 
committed. . 

Subsequently, with a view of effectually providing 
against any repetition of these outrages, I proceeded 
to Leavenworth, and held a personal conference with 


` 
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General Pope, the commander of this department. 
I was assured, that in the early spring, troops would 
be stationed at different points on our exposed fron- 
tier, so as to cover and effectually protect our out- 
lying settlements, and I have every confidence in 
both the ability, and-enrnest desire of the commander 
of our department, to afford us complete and ample 
protection from further friendly visits of this char- 
acter. Iam glad to believe that the chapter which 
tells the story of Indian depredations in our Terri- 
tory is closed, finally and forever. If so, it is matter 
for sincerest congratulation and profoundest gratitude. 
SCHOOLS. 

In August last, W. C. Lothrop, Esq., to whom 
the educational interests of the Territory owe much 
for faithful and efficient labor as Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, resigned that position, and I ap- 
pointed in his stead, for the unexpired term, Profes- 
sor H. M. Hale, of Gilpin County, who came highly 
recommended as an educator of ability and experi- 
ence. 

The progress that our Territory has made in mat- 
ters of education, is both creditable and encourag- 


ing: 

Number of school districts in the Territory. .......... 243 
Number of schools...... eae ve eee cseeweeee D 180 
Number of school population........ peansees EE 15,509 
Number in daily attendamce.........-00. uuu. T 7,456 
Amount paid teachers for the year 1873.............. $71,258 28 
Value of school property seseeseeesessesessesesseso $260,183 46 


Total school fund (exclusive of proceeds of bonds).... $137,557 ÓI 
The percentage of increase during the yeats 1872 
and 1873, is as follows : 


Schools have increased... .ceeee eee we een ee ee sens 50 per cent, 
‘School districts increased, ,.... sees ees eere ae wear 52 €* 
School houses increased......0ccseccsesecacsveneses 56 & 
School population increased. .....2..ccee eese 100 å“ 
School attendance increased. ........ VEQEER aeeseceas $9 “o 


Value of school property increased. ..... eesetes sesos 216 € 
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The report of the Superintendent, which I here- 
with submit, suggests many valuable amendments 
toour present school law, to which I call your at- 
tention. 

It is of importance that the Superintendent. should 
visit the schools in the several counties of the Terri- 
tory, with a view of looking into their condi 
tion, and placing them on a basis of increased effi- 
ciency and usefulness. For this reason his eompen- 
sation should he increased, so as to cover bis neces- 
sary expenses. Towns and cities now divided into 
two or more districts, should constitute but one, un- 
der the management of one Board of Directors. One 
half of the Directors should be elected annually, the 
other half holding over, thereby securing to each 
board the service of experienced members. 

Upon the subject of education, so much has been 
said and written, and so often repeated, that vital 
truths underlying the subject have lost much of their 
original force and emphasis. It is none the less a 
duty, however, to urge them again and again, until 
educational theory and practice shall fully respond 
to social and political demands. Looking at it ex- 
clusively from the standpoint of political economy, 
the first interests of the State and society are closely 
interwoven with the subject. Statistics show that 
where intelligence is largest, wealth is greatest. Na- 
tional intelligence, and-national poverty never co-ex- 
ist. Raw material, less than the intelligence and 


skill which gives it some form of use, or shape of- 


beauty, enters into and constitutes the values of com- 
merce, and thus, increased intelligence gives in- 
creased annual production’ of values. With the 
American people it is peculiarly a question of na- 
tional safety. Ina country where the mind of the 
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people acts so directly on the government, shaping 
its policies and moulding its laws, education should 
be eo-extensive with citizenship. To bea certain 
public good, universal suffrage should go hand in 
hand with universal education. To the extent that 
you educate your~citizens, to that extent you secure 
safe and fitting depositaries of political franchise. 
The ballot in the hands of an ignorant and vicious 
people, is the most dangerous power in the state. It 
is a certain public good, only to the extent that the 
voter casting it is intelligent and conscientious. In 
the habits, thoughts, mind and morals,of the youth 
of to-day, you find the future of your Territory. In 
every city and hamlet, in every house and home of 
the country, habits of thought are forming, and 
opinions are maturing, which in the next quarter 
of a century will arm either to uphold, or rend as- 
sunder, With the free governments of this conti- 
nent, the appeal of education is an appeal for na- 
tional safety, and, if it be unheeded, no gift of proph- 
ecy 1s needed to foretell the result. I feel that I 
cannot urge too earnestly upon your attention the 
care of your public schools. They are peculiarly the 
colleges of the state, where it will find largely its 
wealth, its power and its safety, and where if prop- 
erly cared for, and fostered, day by day, and year by 
year, * unresting looms will weave the purple of its 
greatness.” 


- CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, - 


An act of Congress, approved March 3d, 1871, pro- 
vided for the national celebration of the One Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Independence of the 


. United States, hy the holding of an exhibition of “arts, 


manufactures and products of the soil, and mine." 
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The Centennial Commission has entrusted the di- 
rection and supervision of the Exhibition to a Di- 
rector General, who, in a recent communication, 
says: ` i 

* 5. To provide for the efficient adjustment of the 
preliminaries to the Exhibition, and to organize a uni- 
form system. to this end throughout the United States, 
the several States and Territories are invited and rec- 
ommended to appoint, as early as possible, State Cen- 
tennial Managers, not exceeding five in number. 
They should be selected entirely with regard to their 
familiarify with the resources, arts and products of 
their State, their business experience and executive 
skill. The State Managers, with the United States 
Commissioner and Alternate Commissioner, shall 
constitute the State Board of Centennial S 
for each State and Territory. 


On the State Board will devolve all the responsi- 
bility of organizing its State or Territory, and of se- 
curing its thorough r: resentation in the Exhibition, 
It will have to care for theinterests of its own State, 
and of its citizens in matters relating to the Exhibi- 
tion; to disseminate information about it; to issue 
invitations to participate; to receive and pronounce 
upon applications for space; to apportion the space 
placed at its disposal among the exhibitors from its 
State; and to supervise such other details relating 
to the representation of its citizens in the Exhibi- 
tion, as may from time to timebe delegated to it by 
the United States Centennial Commission. 


It is of extreme importance that the State Boards 
shall be organized and at*work, at the earliest day 
possible. It is hoped that all may have been ap- 
pointed before April 1, 1874." 
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In its patristic aspects, the object of the conven- 
tion is arousing the enthusiasm and emulation of the 
States, and I am certain our people will not be with- 
out a patriotic desire to contribute to the interest 
aud the success of the occasion. , 

It will be your pleasant and patriotic duty, to take 
the necessary steps to spread before the eyes of the 
world, upon that interesting occasion, the rich pro- 
duets of your farms and mines. In these two de- 
partments of industry there is no reason why Colo- 
rado should not compete successfully for supremacy. 
Aside from its patriotic aspects, the occasion will be 
one which we should improve to the full measure of 
our ability, and which it would be most unwise to 
neglect as an opportunity of displaying to the 
world the wealth and resources of our Territory: 


INCREASE OF THE JUDICIARY, 


In the event of a failure of our admission as a 
State, Congress should, by amendment of our or- 
ganie aet,- provide for the appointment of at 
least two additional judges. As at present con- 
stituted, our judiciary is inadequate to meet the 
wants of our people. Our court dockets are erowded 
with the litigation of a rapidly increased trade aud 
commerce, Our judges are overworked, and liti- 
gants are delayed, and harrassed by the necessary 
continuance of their cases, for want of time to hear 
them. With our increased population, and ovr cor- 
respondingly increased litigation, there is abundant 
work for five judges. Cases would be sooner and 
more carefully tried, and business enterprise would 
no longer be impeded and embarrassed by the im- 
possibility of having its rights speedily adjudicated 
and determined. A memofial to Congress on this 
subject is desirable. 
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While it is desirable that those holding places of 
trust and responsibility should be amply compen- 
sated, with a view of securing both ability and in- 
tegrity in the public service, care should be taken 
that the emoluments of office do not exceed reason- 
able limits. Under our present system, and rate of 
fees, I am led to believe that the compensation of 
some of the county officers, in the more populous 
counties, might be reduced.with great justice to the 
publie, and without injustice to the present incum- 
bents. 


PRESERVATION AND GROWTH OF TIMBER. 


The annual destruction of timber in our moun- 
tains by fire, is a serious evil that ought, if possible, 
to be averted. Our home supply is so limited, and 
our distance from other markets so great, that our 
timber has, to some extent, the value of gold. The 
carelessness or maliciousness, by which entire dis- 
triets of timber are fired and destroyed, should be 
visited by penalties far more severe than those now 
provided by statute. and there should be a standing 
reward for the apprehension and conviction of all 
who violate the law in this particular. 

The question of the encouragement of forest cul- 
ture will also present itself to you gs one of impor- 
tance. Statistics show, that the timber supply of 
the United States will be comparatively exhausted 
within the next quarter of a century. The supply 
in our Territory will be exhausted in a much less 
time. In view of these facts, forest culture presents 
itself as one of the economical questions of the day, 
which a wise forecast of coming necessities demands 
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that you consider. In this connection, I call your 
&ttentión to the Act of Congress, approved March 
3, 1878: “An Act to encourage the growth of 
timber on western prairies," with a view to the two- 
fold inquiry, in what respect should the act be lib- 
eralized by Congress, and what additional encour- 
agement ean be given by Territorial legislation ? 


AGRICULTURAL AND OTHER STATISTICS. 


It would be of great value and interest if, with ad- 
ditional compensation, assessors, in addition to their 


existing duties, should be required, by law, to make 


collection and returns of the agricultural, horticul- 
tural, mineral, manufacturing and stock statistics of 
their several counties. It would constitute an an- 
nual census, showiug the resources and industries of 
each county of the Territory, and their annual de- 
velopment and growth. Several of the States have 
similar laws that have bees productive of the most 
satisfactory results. i 


STOCK RAISING. 


The rapid increase, and general prosperity of the 
stock interest in the Territory, confirms its charac- 
ter of peeuliar attractiveness and adaptability for 
the successful pursuit of this industry. The mild- 
néss of its climate and the nutritious character of its 
native grasses, not only tend to the highest develop- 
ment and perfection of breeds, but enables the stocls 
owner to meet the expense of long transportation 
and compete in the distat markets of Chicago and 
New York with cattle growing regions more access- 
ible to-market, but less favored in conditions of 


climate, and vast extent of native and inexpensive 
o 
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pasturage. With the advantages which these two 
conditions of climate and food so abundantly offer, 
stock raising is destined to continue, as it is now, 
one of the leading industries of the Territory and a 


' prominent element in its wealth. 


In this connection T desire to eall your attention 
to a conflict which has arisen between cattle and 
sheep owners. During the last autumn I received a 
communication from certain owners of sheep in the 


: county of Huerfano, representing that they had been 


disturbed in tlie quiet and peaceable possession and 
enjoyment of their homes and property ; that parties 
hadattacked aud killed, or scattered their flocks with 
the proclaimed purpose of driving the sheep owners, 
with their nroperty from the county. 


As it was a matter exclusively for the courts, I 
addressed a communication to Chief Justice Hallett, 
calling his attention to the alleged infractions of the 
law within his district: As his reply points out some 
difficulties in the way of the due administration of 
the law, and suggests some amendatory legislation, 
I deem it proper to submit it for your consideration. 


The admitted fact that sheep practically destroy 
the range for cattle, lies at the basis of the difficul- 
ty, and presents a conflict which it is all important 
to reconcile. There is no clearer proposition, than 
that every citizen hàs the right to take his property 
peaceably, and under the law, into any and all parts 
of the Territory, and there keep and enjoy it free 
from molestation or violence from any one whomso- 
ever. I therefore recommend such legislation as will 
secure this right in all its integrity, and protect 
each industry, as far as possible, from hardship or 
oppression. 


MINES. 


I submit herewith the reports of the several as- 
ayers, provision for the appointment of whom was 
made by the last Assembly. These reports contain 
much valuable information respecting our mines, 
and the offices thus established have proven of great 
use and convenience to those engaged in mining and 
prospecting, affording them convenient and trust- 
worthy sources of iuformation respecting their min- 
ing properties. 

In view of the rapid settlement and development 
of the San Juan mining region, I would recommend 
the establishment of an assay office at some point 
convenient to that district for the benefit of those 
engaged in mining. 

While the law of Congress, providing for a title, 
in fee simple, to mines, was an advance ii the right 
direction, the tenure and peaceable occupancy of 
mining properties is still, practically, embarrassed, 
toa degree and in a manner that calls for legisla- 
tion. The practice of what is termed “jumping” 
mines on à pretended claim of owhership, as soon as 
they are proven valuable, has grown to be a serious 
evil in some of our mining districts, leading to ex- 
pensive and protracted litigation, and not infrequent- 
ly to bloodshed. This not only works individual hard- 
ship, but injury to the entire miuing interest. Capi- 
tal seeks investment where its rights are settled, 
known and absolute, unincumbered by uncertain- 
ties of tenure or embarrassments of litigation. 

Additional safeguards should be thrown around 
the “ possession " of mining properties, and heavy 


penalties visited upon all who attempt to disturb it ` 


by force or violence. “These penalties should not 
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only reach those whoare guilty of the overt act, but 
all who instigate or connive at it. A law providing 
a remedy for this evil is much needed, and will re- 
lieve the mining interests of the Territory from a 
great embarrassment. 
Aside from this, a careful survey of the condition 
. and prospects of this most important industry of our 
Territory, warrants satisfaction and encouragement 
to a degree justified at no previous period of our 
history. The yield of bullion for the past year is 
~ safely "estimated at over $5,000,000. This is an in- 
crease over the yield of 1872, and coming largely 
from the older mining districts, and from mines 
long worked, confirms the faith of previous years 
that our mines are practically inexhaustible. This 
i» no unimportant fact, for as year by year adds its 
confirmatory evidence upon this point, the value of 
mining properties will be established and enhanced, 
and capital and labor in the light of uniform results, 
will no longer hesitate to explore the depths of your 
mountains. Whilst old and established mines have 
continned to lay their wealth at our feet, the prep- 
aration for new dnd extensive mining operations 
in districts both old aud new, are far greater than 
at any former period, and not only show established 
faith in the richness of our mines, but augmented 
vitality in mining as a permanent and remunerative 
industry. Since the Legislature of Colorado last 
convened, new mining districts have been discov- 
ered, and occupied, of such extent and richness, that 
of themselves they would place our Territory in no 
secondary position as- a gold and silver region. 
These present new and atiractive fields for capital 
and labor upon which new communities are rapidly 
concentrating, soon to grow into prosperous and 
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populous: gold and silver producing centers Salg- 
menting the bullion product of the country awp- 
ally and indefinitely. Thus, the old mining d 
triets of Gilpin, Boulder, Clear Creek, Park, Lake. 

and Summit counties, with their regular annual 
yield are reinforced by the San Juan and other new ) 
discoveries with their marvelous promise. 9 " 
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Co-existent and in harmony with this increase of 
mining area, is Increase of mining knowledge and 
skill, evidenced in improved methods of reduction 
and separation. Smelting works have been erected 
at Denver, Golden City, Boulder, Black Hawk, 
Georgetown and Fairplay, and are successfully sup- 
plying along felt economical want. The treatment 
and manipulation of ores has become a separate and 
distinct industry, in which science and skill are 
forcing the prison doors of chemical combination, 
and compelling hitherto refractory ores to a full 
surrender of whatever treasure they may possess. 


Increased mining production; increased mining _ 

operations ; inereased mining area; increased mining 

skill ; increased mining facilities; increased energy 

and vitality, constitute a summary of the present 

condition and prosperity of our mines, whose re- 

ported wealth tempted the footsteps of the pioneer 

of 1859, and whose known wealth has supplied the 

struggles of intervening years with courage aud i 
faith in the ultimate destiny of our Teyritory. To got 
foster our mining interests by wise legislation, to 
guard it, if possible, against unwise legislation on 
the part of the Federal government,is a duty the im- 
portance of which will earnestly urge its faithful dis- 
charge. 
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ET COINAGE. 


Ah this connection I desire to call your attention 
, 44 the Branch Mint at Denver. Ifit could be made 


^ <b mint for coinage, its usefulness would be greatly 
- enlarged and the prosperity of the country increased. 


The expense and risk of shipping our bullion to 
easter: markets for coinage, and the consequent de- 
lay in receiving returns, is an onerous tax on our 
mining industry, and affects injuriously the entire 
business of the Territory. The power to convert 
the products of our mines into coin at home, would 
remove this burden, and its beneficial effects would 
te felt in all the departments of industrial life. An 
earnest appeal to Congress in this behalf should be 


made at an early day. 
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The cultivation of the soil in our Territory has 
been attended by such unexpected and rich results, 
that agrieulture comes to the front às one of the 
most important elements of our wealth and pros- 
perity. 

The agriculture of Colorado has proven two things: 
first, that our soil, when irrigated, is equal to the 
best agricultural lands of the continent ; second, that 
agriculture by irrigation has advantages that make 
it t the most successful method of husbandry. 

The following have been determined as about the 
average erops throughout the Territory : 


Wheat. ...... a a e a FS EE a mise 28 bushels perane 
46 
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Potatoes cce eee eno ho hber ee DIE eevee e 200 te t 1E 
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But these figures are far below what may be pro- 
duced with extra care and Jabor. For three succes- 
sive years the premium crops of wheat, exhibited at 
the Territorial Fair, range& from sixty-seven to sev- 
enty-three bushels per acre. In one year two fields 
of corn were sworn to as having yielded over two 
hundred bushels per aere. Potatoes have given from 
four hundred to six hundred bushels per aere. On- 
ions have reached one thousand bushels per acre. 
A. cabbage of eighty-two pounds weight, has been 
sold in the Denver market. Those of forty to sixty 
. pounds each are plentiful at every annual fair. Car 
loads have been shipped away in which the closely 
trimmed heads averaged throughout twenty-three 
pounds apiece. 


The necessity of irrigation, as an appliance of ag- 
riculture, demands a carefully prepared system of 
laws upon the subject. While as a matter of legis- 
lation, the subject is one of exceeding difficulty, in- 
tricacy and concern, so long as the entire matter is 
subject to State control and management, there is no 
just ground for apprehending any serious mistake or 
permanent hardship. However imperfect first leg- 
islation upon the subject may prove, the Legislature 
-of the Territory or State from year to year will cor- 
rect errors, supply deficiencies, reconcile conflicting 
provisions and provide for new wants, until a fall 
and complete code of irrigation laws will be secured 
and enjoyed. There are a few general propositions 
that present themselves as fundamental: 


First—That to the State should belong the water 
of its streams and the control of its distribution 
among canal owners. From this it would follow 
that no one would be allowed to divert the water 
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from the natural bed of the stream to the injury of 
those having previously acquired and vested rights. 
Second —The control and management of canals 
should be, as far as possible, local, and by those im- 
mediately interested; and in this view I would sug- 
gest that each considerable stream, with its system 
of canals, should constitute a district of itself, and 
should be under the control and direction of a board 
of canal commissioners elected by the people of the 
district. The powers and duties of this board should 
be ample and clearly defined, and should include the _ 
powers of a board of arbitration, with a view of 
avoiding tedious and costly litigation and of giving 
to those interested an inexpensive tribunal before 
which the manifold questions which will arise could 
be, if they desired, primarily brought and adjudicated. 
During the past year the propriety of asking the 
general government for aid in eonstructing a gen- 
eral system of irrigation for the arid country west 
of the Missouri river has been much discussed, not 
only in Colorado, but in all the States and Terri- 
tories interested in the reclamation of arid lands 
within their borders. i 
There are many facts and interests that press the 
subject upon our attention, and first among these is 
the fact that to secure a farm in Colorado accessible 
to water, at government prices, is a matter of no in- 


` considerable difficulty. The tides of immigration 


have flowed along the valleys of our rivers and 
smaller streams; the immediate bottom landa have 
been possessed and brought under cultivation by 
means of easily constructed and comparatively inex- 
pensive irrigating canals. But agriculture, spread- 
ing from the river side to the rim of the higher pla- 
teaux, has been arrested by reason of the greater 
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difficulty and expense of irrigation. In other words, 
the agriculture of this region will soon have reached 
ats limits by the ordinary means under the control, or 
within the power of the farmer. The emigrant from 
the east, seeking a home, sees before him vast undu- 
lating plains, stretching leagues away, with a soil 
which experience has abundantly proven is marvel- 
ous in itg productive capabilities when irrigated. 
To turn the mighty river and lead it by canals along 
the commanding slopes that flank its natural course, 
is far beyond the limits of his purse, and he turns 
away disheartened and seeks other lands or other 
employments. Not a few have thus turned away 
from Colorado during the last year, baffled in their 
efforts to seeure a home within our borders. Such 
is the situation. The great annual tides of emigra- 
tion from the east seeking homes under the benefi- 
cent provisions of our land laws, are halted on the 
verge of thousands of square miles of arid country, 
which irrigated, are capable of supporting the dens- 
est populations of the continent. To open up a way 
out of this complication, to overcome and subdue 
this physical fact which fetters their growth and 
limits their future, is the great problem which to- 
day confronts the people of the trans-Missouri re- 
gion. 'There is but one remedy, namely, a general 
and comprehensive system of irrigation that shall 
utilize the entire water supply of the arid region. 
The amount of water supply does not figure in the 
question- beyond the admitted fact that there is suf- 
ficient water to reclaim and make fruitful thousands 
of square miles of what are now arid lands. Ac- 
cording to different estimates, Colorado has a water 

upply sufficient to irrigate from two to six millions 
of acres, Accepting the pe estimate as correct, 
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it is suflicient to furnish food for a million of popu- 
lation in your mines and as many more in your fields 
and factories, That it is both desirable and just we 
should receive aid from the general government in 
this behalf I submit as unquestionable. The policy 
of the government has always been one of liberality 
towards internal improvements. The last Congress 
appropriated over $6,000,000 for river and harbor 
improvements for the States east of the Mississippi. 
Annually, from the foundation of the government, 
these States have been, and will continue to be, the 
recipients of the bounty of the general government ; 
so that, in both asking and receiving, we will be in 
the line of long established precedent. But there are 
other reasons why this is peculiarly a work belong- 
ing to the general government : 

#irst—The government is the great land owner 
in the region to be benefited. Unless these lands 
are reclaimed by irrigation they will remain un- 
sold and useless in the hands of the govern- 
ment. Homesteads and pre-emptions under those 
beneficent laws will be unknown, except along the 
immediate line of the water courses, where the ex- 
pense of irrigation will be small and within the com- 
pass of the financial ability of the poor man. The 
vast areas of intermediate lands will remain unsold, 
uninhabited and uninhabitable. What will it avail 
the general government to hold lands which it can- 
not sel or utilize for its citizens? With what 
equity can it ask the State or Territory, or private 
enterprise, to construct a system of canals giving its 
lands value and then sell them at a price which they 
command by reason of the work done ? 

Second —Its power is alone equal to any compre- 
hensive and complete system that shall in its extent 
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and completeness meet the want. It is beyond the 
limit of private enterprise or individual adventure, 
and requires the aid and countenance of the nation. 
Even if this were not the case, the ownership and 
exclusive control by the general government of the 
great body of theJands to be benefitted, stands con- 
clusively and fatally in the path of private enter- 
prise. The agricultural domain of the United States, 
outside of this district, subject to the operation of 
the homestead and pre-emption laws,is comparatively 
exhausted. Jt is true there are large areas of ag- 
yicultural lands still unoccupied, but they have 
passed from the ownership of the government and 
can not be had except at advanced prices. The an- 
nual tides of emigration westward are as certain 
and regular as the tides of the ocean. A large per 
cent. of such emigration is in search of lands to cul- 
tivate.. Can the general government afford to let 
such a domain lie waste in the presence of such a 
demand? Is not its duty in the premises, clearly 
defined by all maxims which lie at the foundation of 
the relation which exists between the government 
and its citizens? Does it not owe it to the thous- 
ands of its citizens, who are and will be for years to 
come, seeking homes and farms, to place these rich 
plains within their reach? The question, also ap- 
peals to us from a financial standpoint. Estimate 
the annual product of such a region brought under 
~ cultivation. Estimatethe vast populations it would 
support. Estimate the product of the thousand 
forces of industrial life it would evoke and employ, 
and you will count the added wealth of the nation 
by millions, And in this connection comes another 
consideration which must have no unimportant 
place in any argument on this subject. If there 
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were no other argumentin behalf of governmentaid, 
we would find one of first importance in the fact 
that this region is the great metalliferous area of 
the republic. While it vies with the east in coal, 
iron, copper and all the baser metals, it is pre-emin- 
ently the gold and silver region of the continent. 
The amouut of gold and silver coin among a people 
is largely the measure of their prosperity. To pro- 
duce the precious metals is of first importance with 
every great nation. The point I make is, that the 
mining interest is dependant on local agriculture. 
You ean not work your mines profitably on im- 
ported bread. The thousands who now, and will 
hereafter delve in these mountains and lift their 
glittering treasures to the sunlight, must draw their 
sustenance from the fertile valleys that lie envel- 
oped in their arms and. stretch away from their 
feet. And until this condition of things'is com- 
passed, your mines will never be economically or 
successfully worked. Until the plain shall send to 
the mountain its gift of bread, the mountain will 
withhold from the nation its gift of gold. In your 
mountains there is remunerative work for a million 
of men ; on these plains there should be an agricul- 
ture to feed them, and manufactories to clothe them. 
The duty of the government; the interest of the gov- 
ernment; the practice of the government, all run 
parallel with our want. It is not alone a matter of 
interest to the husbandman; the miner, the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the mechanic, the laboring 
man in every department of industry is equally con- 
cerned. It is not alone a matter of interest to the one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand péople now here, 
but.of vital concern to the thousands who will ans 
nually and indefinitely augment your population; 
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and to whom the richness of your soil, the wealth 
of your mines, and the charm of your skies, extend 
a perpetual invitation to come and to prosper. 

On the 18th of October last, a convention of trans- 
Missouri States, and Territories, assembled at Den- 
ver, and passed a-memorial asking for a grant. of 
lands in this behalf.- Now, as then, I think the, 
prayer should be for a direct appropriation of money 
or the proceeds of the sales of public lands, and not 
for the Jands themselves. It would better meet the 
views of Congress, and would keep the lands subject- 
to the operation of the homestead and pre-emption 
laws, properly amended, and thus without the grasp 
of monied monopolies, and within the reach of the 
actual settler. Whatever aid is given, should be 
given to the Territory, and not to private corpora- 
tions, and should be under the sole and exclusive 
control and direction of the Legislature; then, if it 
be'mismanaged or squandered, the people will know 
whom to hold accountable. 

I therefore urge upon you a memorial to Congress 
upon the subject, to which their attention has al- 
ready been directed by the interest which the Chief 
Executive of the nation fecls in our young and pros- 
perous Territory. ; 


ADMISSION. 


Self-government is the highest aspiration of a free 
and intelligent people. It is the surest guaranty of 
inestimable rights; the most trustworthy guardian 
of material interests. 

The time has come when, under the spirit of our 
institutions and the practice of our government, we 
can properly apply for admission as a State into the 
Federal Union, and I accordingly recommend a-me- 
morial to that end. : 
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The advantages of a State over a Territorial gov- 
ernment are patent, and admitted. The only ques- 
tions to be considered are the two of population and 
wealth. The election in September last shows a 
voting population of over twenty thousand. This 
vote, in the light of the facts that the interest of a 
general election was wanting to call out a fall vote 
—that the registered vote at the time was about 
twenty-five thousand, and that the emigration ar- 
riving after the 13th of March were not voters, and 
consequently not included in either the vote or reg- 
istration—warrants us in esthinating our present pop- 
ulation at one hundred and twenty-five thousand ; 
and, if admitted, by the time. our representatives 
would take their seats in Congress, the emigration 
of another year will have augmented it to one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people, who, in their energy, 
industry, education, and civilization will compare 
favorably with the best communities of the East. 
Under the rule of representation, or the uniform 
practice of the government, no valid objection can 
be urged to our admission on the score of population. 
Inthe matter of both present and prospective wealth 
the showing also justifies our admission: 


Assessed value of property, 1873. ......... 2.2... e. $36,000,000 
Proper assessment (as per reports of Auditorand Treasurer 50,000,000 
Real value of property “© 9 5 & „a 79,000,000 
Mining product, 1873...... esee TT LE 5,000,000 
Coal » € seas Te wveranenecncas obese 1,000,000 
Agricultural af voo CEEKADHOH HET ROCHE KOH HEHE RH RED 5,000,000 
Stock sales $s **t69*6925600992839600€«"*906929646049**95«99 2,000,000 
Lumber product © — ............ incl is 12,000,000 feet 
Cattle in the Territory......... lees . «450,000 

Sheep ** 7 EOS e e» 400,000 

Horses and mules — ....... seres esses 40,000 


4 
Mules of railroad completed and in operation in Colorado : 
Kansas Pacific—Denver to Kansas State line ,........ ... 186 miles 
Arkansas Valley—XKut Carson to Las Animas,............,56. ** 
Denver Pacific—Denver to Territorial line..... Pew eee OZ. «6 
Denver & Boulder Valley—Hughes to Doulder,.,,....... 27 " 
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Denver & Rio Grande—Denver via Pueblo to Labran ..,.155 miles. 
Colorado Central— Denver via Golden to Black Hawk, Floyd 
Hill and Longmont, ............. eee. "ts s 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa F e— Kansas State line to Grenada 1 3 € 


62. «€ 
Estimated cost of construction and equipment atan average of aie 
per nule, cash, $11,132,000 
Rauroads in process of-construction, with length of line on each, 
which will probably be ın operation in 1874° - 
Colorado Central Longmont to Julesburg. ............ 175 miles. 


Colorado Central-—Floyd Hill to Georgetown. ..... ..... 
Golden & South Platte—to Acequia....... use. Den men = 
Arkansas Valley—Las Animas to Pucblo.......ceeees + 96 * 
Denver & kio Grande—Pueblo to Trinidad.,........... 90 * 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Grenada to 'Trinidad..... Ico * 
Denver, South. Park & Pacific—Denver to Buffalo Creek... 38 t 
— Morrison Branch,........ 9 t* 
$44 “ 
Sstimated cost of constiuction and equipment, average of 
$18,000 per mile, «ies eene sewers t erri $9,792,000 
us bcn of earnings of railroads in the "Territory ‘for 
wéótedue es eei ces ERE Ee E waveweseteserser vee: 24205000 
Telegaaph in the Territory. cco das FS 1017 mules, 
u u Valuation... nesesoesraeeeere $203,400 
Inigating canals in the Termtory..........-.06- eS. . 850 miles, 
“a t 8 Valuation... .aesesses> $400,000 
Churches in the Territory... cece cece eee enhn . 125 
u di Valuations, .,....... .. 4s... $450,000 
Pasa i A A 180 
Value of school property. ...... Lecce eee Ae 1834 6 
Increase of school population, ............e Lees. a.. e I00 per cent, 


Increase of value of schoul property. .,........le ess ..216 wes 

Value of reduction, smelting and separating works in Ter- 

YHOfY s UI ce nee tenons CORE ELE RERUM EAS $3,060,000 

Value of manufactories—including woolen mills, paper 
mills, planing mills, sash and door factories, and car 
factories...... — Ses ex TR. PRYTE a EA weve 725,000 

Lands under cultivation...... erover cece neces neces £200,000 acres 

Lands capable of irrigation and culi ation, from 
2,000,000 to 6,000,000 actes, 

"The grazing area covers 30,000,000 acres, while gold, 
silver, copper, lead, marble, lime, gypsum, petroleum 
and mineral spriugs, abound throughout an area of 
30,000 square miles, with iron and coal deposits equal 
to those of the States of Missouri and Pennsylvania, 


The following table gives the assessed value of 
property in each county in the Territory, for the 
years 1870, 1871, 1872 and 1873, and not only shows 
the rapid increase of wealth during that period, but 
foreshadows the prosperity and growth of the com- 
ing years: 
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A Comparison by Counties of the Assessments of Taxable 
Property for Territorial Purposes for the Years 1870- 
71-72-73- 
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t : for for 
| 1810. 1811. | 1872. | 1873. — 
" Beaten n" E 706, 06,881 00 00, ~ $9,059,405 vo $12,115, 947 BAT o0 &, M QU 
f Boulder.....' 1 32g oul mv 00| E 00} —90,95,523 0) 
Clear Creek: 116012 35! 1015,14 50 — 1,031.19 00! — 1,296918 
Con6Jos......, 208,702 00, — 160,590 25, '209,806 00! 212,801 Ov 
Costílla 118,062 00° — 139,790 00! 173,046 00 188.296 00 
: Douglas 624,897 00 757.687 00: — 1,518,456 00° — 1,898,981 00 
i Xi Paso 524965 31 —  SE9,R]0 00; — 1,239,756 00 2,108,045 OU 
Fremont .... 373,950 00 — 633,998 Q0; 930,958 00, — 1,212,899 00 
Gilpin....... 2,757,481 O0 — 3,600,848 50. 2,889,808 00, 2538774 
Greenwoodü.. 415,921 00 ATT, TLS 40. 335,541 00, 396,239 
Huerfano... | 52193200 491853 00 506,686 00 509,780 00 
Jefferson.... 1,034,723 00 1,510,009 72 1,007,076 00, 2,190,016 00 
Lake......... 172.017 00 170,023 00, 998,985 00 276,540 00 
Larimer. $232,510 421,882 23h 00; 163,674 
Las Animas 457,932 00 383.978 912,355 80 M65 00 
Pavk......... 175 550 00, 209,681 00 436,7 y R 
Pueblo......- 857,811 00' 1,237,102 U — 2,311,733 09: — 3,105,191 00 
Sgguache.... 129.003 00 — 915,810 00, 315,298 00. 38:25 
' Summit..... 193,92 31 129,719 00; 354,831 00, 158,387 5U 
Weld......]. —— 83638009, 1,64 352 00. — 1,607,990 00' — 9,056,044 QU 
Totals ..... "$16,778,005 00 82,112,078 OT 831,200,257 30. 435,077,499 S 
16,235,000 00 — 21,119,078 37 — 31,990,957 WW 
à Increase of Ti over "70. DesETSLOTS D7 37 
ES Incre ee o27720ver71..........57,149,178 93 


Increase of 73 0yor72.,,...,...81, 317,181 *u 


It shows that in the four years last past, taxable 
property has increased $18,799,438 50, or if the es- 


j timate of the Treasurer be taken it has increased 
p $35,221,995. In that time the counties of Boulder, 
`s Bent, J efforson, Larimer, Huerfano and Las Ani- 
| mas have nearly or quite doubled their wealth. 
j The counties of Arapahoe, Weld, Douglas, Park, 
Fremont and Saguache, have nearly or quite trebled 
their wealth. The counties of El Paso and Pueblo 
"M have nearly or quite quadrupled their wealth. 
4 While I see in a State government an additional 
L burden, I also see represented in these facts and 
j figures the strength that will support it. That Col- 
orado has all the elements of a great and prosperous 
| State, is not the language of exaggeration, but the 
| 
1 
i 
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clear and distinct utterance of statistics; the une- 
quivocal testimony of achieved results. Asking for 
the benefits of the Union, she brings with overflow- 
ing hands, reciprocal gifts. Asking for the flag of 
the Union, she recognizes that for which she has 
already battled. -Asking for a participation in the 
glories of the Union, she adds the lustre of a new 
star, rising over a new field of human thought and 
endeavor. 


Councilmen and Representatives : With these rec- 
ommendations my duties cease, and yours be- 
gin. The demands upon you are of no or- 
dinary character. Our Territory is just entering 
upon what, we hope, will be a no limited career. In 
its present there is everything to inspire patriotism, 
enthusiasm, courage and faith. To.foresee its des- 
. tiny, we need no prophecy of genius or vision of 
a, seer. The first fruits of her soil, and the broken 
seals of her mountain coffers, reveal the possibilities 
of the future. In the purple of its dawn stand a 
young and vigorous people, eager for the conquests 
at hand. Imbued with the spirit of our institutions 
they seck victory on fields where victory is grandest. 
Around and about us, upon this hand and upon 
that, in the hum of contending industries, are heard 
the first notes of the opening battle. Their appeal 
to you is not for sword, or bayonet, or cannon, but 
for the mightier helps of good laws and good gov- 
ernment. To this end they have committed to your 
keeping, for atime, the sacred ark of their laws. 
The economies of trade; the conservation of mate- 
rial interests; the rights of man; the duties of citi- 
zenship; the truths of political economy; the na- 
ture and methods of constitutional liberty and con- 
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stitutional government, are the vital questions with 
which you must deal. To successfully mould and 
direct them, as agencies ministering to the strength 
and intelligence, the broad purpose and high en- 
deavor of this people—is the achievement of that 
noblest of human labors, the establishment of a 
State, where law and liberty co-exist, and mutually 
conserve the-highest interests of man. To this end, 
upon your labors I invoke the blessing of God. 
R. II. ELBERT, 


Governor of Colorado. 
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